THE STORY OF AMELIA

which he could usually count upon for favourable notices.
These two took up " Amelia" in their December numbers,
which were published near the first of January. "The
Monthly Beview" praised the author for Ms insistence
upon the conjugal virtues and the married state as the
source of supreme happiness and upon his absolute truth
to life in the delineation of character. This commendation
on the score of morality came from Ealph Griffiths the
editor, a personal friend of Fielding's, and though it was
sincere enough, it was lacking in discrimination. It barely
served the purpose of saying a good word for the novel;
it did not whet the appetite of the reader. "The London
Magazine," which had given first place In its pages to
"Tom Jones," repeated the compliment to "Amelia," and
continued its resume of the novel, volume by volume, into
the appendix of the periodical for the year. It is a good
rule never to ask a friend to review your book, for he knows
too much about you. "Upon the whole," said this friendly
critic with fine condescension, "the story is amusing, the
characters kept up, and [there are] many reflections which
are useful, if the reader will but take notice of them, which
in this unthinking age it is to be feared, very few will."
He felt constrained, in his final summary, to point out
several "imperfections" in the novel and to take the author
to task for Ms opinions on liberty and his failure to com-
ment upon the most pressing questions in politics. These
concluding strictures were worse for the novel than was
the silence which "The Gentleman's Magazine" kept for
the present. They corroborated all that Sir Andrew
Mitchell had said in confidence to the publisher. Somehow
the novel was a disappointment; somehow it failed to hit
the temper of the times. Why this was so will become
apparent in the course of our narrative.

Early in January a copy of "Amelia" reached a group
of literary ladies over in Ireland, omnivorous novel readers
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